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A Clergyman, whois also a bee-keeper, 
sends us a rhyme, which reads like this : 


Please give no rest 
To Rev. R. West, 
Till he with zest 
Grants your request. 


To which we add : 

Let him do his best— 
Counteract the jest— 

Or he’ll be non est, 

When comes the law test. 

Since the above was put in type,and just as 
this paper is ready for the press, we have 
received a letter from the Rev. Robert 
West, in which he intimates that the next 
issue of the Advance will contain something 
that will set the matter right. He adds: 
“T sincerely regret if I have misrepresented 
any honest industry.” We shall look with 
interest for his next week's paper, and hope 
that those newspapers which have copied 
the slanders on the industry of bee-keeping, 
will also copy the retraction—if such is 
made in the Advance. We have no ill-will 
towards Mr. West, and only ask simple 
justice for our pursuit. 





Frame Plyers, for taking frames out of 
hives, or moying them. This is the latest 
tool received at our Museum. They are 
gotten up by John M. Jones, Palmyra, N. Y. 
The tool is made of galvanized iron, and can 
be utilized in many ways. It has a long claw 
for loosening frames, a hook, which may be 
used for carrying other frames besides the 
one held by the plyers, and it is supplied at 
avery moderate cost—by mail, for 40 cents. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for February is all that its patrons can 
desire. The articles vary in character and 
treatment, are all interesting and timely, 
and all well illustrated. Mr. Croffut’s article 
onthe late William H. Vanderbilt gives a 
striking picture of the career and life of the 
greatest American millionaire, and the 
reader can judne for himself of the man, 
his paneee, is gallery, his stables and his 
tomb. 





To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 


The Rural Canadian for February is 
brimful of good things. In the department 
of “ Bees and Honey,” we find among other 
things of interest, the following item con- 


cerning Father Langstroth at the Detroit 
Convention : 


What a benignant face it was that smiled 
upon us from the platform, showing how 
“the d old man” enjoyed himself, to 
see the boys enjoyin emselves! The 
poet Ossian says: “Old age is dark and 
unlovely.” No; notalways. We have seen 
an example of it bright, cheery and beauti- 
ful, and it will often re-appear in memory 
when the vision itself has disappeared from 
earth. May the day be yet far distant on 
which that catastrophe shall happen! 
“Touch him gently, Father Time.” 


Concerning Heddon’s new book and 
management, it remarks thus: 


Hardly has the new year dawned when out 
comes Mr. Heddon, like a Jack-in-the-box, 
with a new hive and anew book. Not since 
the discovery of the movable-frame has 
theres been such a turn in the wheel of 
peceres. We have been fiddling and fumb- 
ng with single frames, and have meddled 
and meddled with our bees until “‘ confusion 
worse confounded” has been the condition 
of affairs in many an apiary. Now, lo and 
behold, the simple principle of handlin 
hives instead of frames has n enunciated, 
and it will revolutionize chaos! There is 
hardly a needful manipulation in the apiary 
but can be done ina twinkling on the new 
Heddon system. It iso nal and unique. 
Instead of one cumbrous hive, we have two 
halves, each complete in itself. Instead of 
one clumsy frame,we have two little shallow 
ones, with closed ends, made fast by thumb- 
screws, which can be loosened as quickly as 
you can say “Jack Robinson,”’ when neces- 
sary, which it seldom will be. Do I want to 
reverse frames? I have only to tip overa 
half-hive. Dol want to make an artificial 
swarm? I remove a full half-hive and 
replace it with an empty one. DolI want to 
get rid of queen-cells, and prevent swarm- 
ing? I upset the half-hive. Queens cannot 
be reared standing on their heads ! If I wish 
to make assurance doubly sure,I can cut 
out queen-cells with my pocket-knife, inside 
of a few seconds. Do I want to contract the 
brood-chamber? I shake the bees out of a 
half-hive. Is it desired to force the bees 
into section-boxes ? Remove half-hive,shake 
the bees out of itin front of the other half, 
and put on acase of empty sections. I 
want to enlargethe brood-nest? I take the 
top half-hive, in which is the surplus honey, 
and make the bottom half-hive the top one, 
ut on a section-case, if Igo in for comb 
oney, or comb foundation, if I wish to 
extract, and up goes the surplus honey, 
doubling the brood-nest. Do I want to form 
nuclei, rear queens, or make a home for an 
overplus of ? The half-hive is just the 
thing. AmTI preparing for winter? I take 
a half-hive, supplied with stores, run in the 
bees, remove the bottom-board, set the little 
squat receptacle over my hopper-stand,pack 
chaff around and over it, and leave them to 
hibernate, have a flight, rear brood, eat 
pollen, or anything else at “‘ their own sweet 
will,” until the advent of spring. Or I carry 
the half-hive into the cellar, regulate the 
temperature, and “ leave it be.” 





OGeo. W. Meade & Co.,of San Francisco, 
Calif., have issued their annual Review of 
the Crop of Honey, from which we extract 
the following : 


The honey product of 1885 was: Ex- 
tracted, 1,500, pousse 3 comb, 750,000 
pounds; beeswax, 60,000 pounds; raisins, 
470,000 20-lb boxes. 

We could scarcely expect the crop of 
extracted honey of 1885, from various 
adverse circumstances, to equal the out-put 
of 1884, which was a phenomenal honey 
yoor. but we make a very respectable show- 
ng nevertheless. 

Like extracted, and for the same reasons, 


siderably less than that of 1884, but unlike 
thee 
demand on Eastern account for our comb 





vention History of America.” 





honey that we may safely say the bulk of 


over the figures obtained in 1884. While the 
output, therefore, in pounds, fell short from 
the year previous, in actual dollars and 


cents, alarge portion of this rtage 
been covered. “ia =~ has 


To still further increase and extend the 
sale of California comb honey, we again 
repeat our former suggestions, that a one- 
pound section be adopted instead of the 
two-pound now so generally used, and that 
at least one-half of the cases be made to hold 
but 30 pounds instead cf making them all 
60 unds, or thereabouts, as is now the 
c 


ustom. 

California honey,both comb and extracted, 
is now recog everywhere as the finest 
produced in the world; and while bad 
seasons and low prices will be met from 
time to time, on the whole the bee-industry 
of this State,one year with another, promises 
os a | returns for Pn labor and capital 
nvested, as any other wi industry 
of the Golden State. aes ¥ 


Hunt's Adulterations received much 

attention inthe Bez JourRNAL for 1884, on 

pages 475, 724,787 and 812. Mr. T. L. Von 

Dorn, President of the Nebraska Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Society, had the so-called honey tested, 
and the result was published. Mr. Hunt 

denied the adulteration, and the Marshal! 

county, Iowa, Society proposed to have it 

re-tested,and we agreed to publish the result 
of that test, but so far no such matter has 

been offered us for publication—though it 
is over a year since. Now Mr. Von Dorn has 
sent usa “statement”’ of the proprietor of 
the Townley House, at Lincoln, Nebr., and 
its clerk, Mr. Adams, who says that Mr. 
Hunt inquired of him where he could pur- 
chase glucose which he desired to mix with 
honey he had for sale ; that he did procure 
it and sold the Townley House 5 gallons of 
the mixture, claiming that it was just as 
good as the pure article, and that but few 
could discover the difference. Doubtless 
Mr. Von Dorn has acted for the interests of 
bee-keepers in the matter, but it must be 
said, however, that the Townley House 
proprietor bought the mixture (not as pure 
honey, but an adulteration), knowing its 
true character. This statement we make in 
justice to all concerned, and now the subject 
is dismissed from our columns. 








New Price-Lists have been received 
from the following persons : 


J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala.—20 pages 
—Implements in Bee-Culture. 
A. B. Howe,Council Bluffs,lowa.—20 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
D. A. Fuller, Cherry Valley, Ills.—4 pages 
—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Oscar F. Bledsoe, Grenada, Miss.—6 pages 
—Queen Breeder. 
E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, O.—2 pages— 
Honey Extractor. 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ills.—16 pages— 
{a Supplies. 
lvin Armstrong, Jerseyville, Dls.—2+ 
ages—Crown Hive, Bees, and Apiarian 
mplements. 
J.E. Pryor, Dexter, lowa.—8 pages—Bee- 
Keepers’ Supplies. 
J.W.K. Shaw & Co., Loreauville, La.—4 
pages—Early Southern Queens. 
Hutchinson & Taylor (W. Z. Hutchinson, 
Rogersville, Mich., and R. L. Taylor, Lapeer, 
Mich.)—4 pages—Bees, Queens, Comb Foun- 
dation, etc. 
Frank A. Eaton, Bluffton, O0.—2 pages— 
Italian Bees and Queens. 


Joseph E. Shaver, North River, Pa.—1 page 


the product of comb honey of 1885 is con- | —Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


A. J. Norris, Cedar Falls, lowa.—5 pages— 


there has ruled such a brisk | Jtalian and Carniolan Bees. 


Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 





prices all the way from 25to 100 per cent. 


the crop has already been marketed, and at | can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 


address as given above. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





Reversible Fraines, 


Query, No. 204.—Do you consider the 
reversible frame a good thing? If so, what 
is the best and cheapest way to make them ? 
Would it pay to change the frames of 60 
colonies ?—J. C., Ind. 


Go slow in adopting radical changes 
in bee-keeping, is my advice, especiall 
to beginners. Let the old, experience 
bee-keepers thoroughly test these 
novelties first.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


It may be in the hands of the ex- 

erienced comb-honey producer. 

hange the frames of a very few colo- 
nies, and try them, and if you approve 
of the change, then do it; but go slow 
until you can — by practical ex- 
perience whether you want to use 
reversible frames.—H. D. CUTTING. 


No. Reversing will do for people 
who want all the honey in the supers, 
and wish to feed their bees after the 
crop. We want our bees to have 
enough honey left in the brood-cham- 
ber to live on, and breed without 
feeding. Reversing has been prac- 
ticed in Europe for scores of years, 
and is generally abandoned. — Da- 
DANT & SON. 

Yes, but I consider a reversible 
hive of far greater value, As to 
which style of frame is the best, if a 
reversible hive is not used, I am not 

osted. I shall change more than 60 

ives next season, and would not do 
so unless I thought it would ** pay.” — 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


No, I donot. I do not deny that an 
advantage is gained in reversing by 
bringing the brood up close to the 
sections (if it is not already up close, 
as it generally is in the shallow frame 
at the proper time); but the advan- 
tage is not so great as to warrant the 
time and trouble required to do it. 
There are many annoyances as from 
uneven combs, propolis, etc., that 
make the whole oe erage disagree- 
able, besides disturbing the colony in 

. their work. I further consider that 
there are solid reasons against invert- 
ing hives. I connot conceive of a 
circumstance in which I should want 
to either reverse brood-combs or in- 
vert hives. The necessity for it 
certainly cannot exist with a shallow- 
frame hive.—G. L. TINKER. 


For myself I should not make the 
change inquired about. I can succeed 
in gaining all that is claimed by the 
advocates of reversible frames in an 
easier way. Invertible hives and 
reversing frames will both have their 
pe | and then play out, in my opinion. 
—J. E. PonD, JR. 

I am not prepared so say that I do. 
Ihave frames, and sectional parts of 
hives in my apiary that can be readily 
inverted, but I can see no rational 
reason why it should be done, except 
for the one short jobof having the 
combs securely fastened in the frames. 





In fact. I have seen but two argu- 
ments in favor of inverting frames, 
or hives, that are worthy of serious 
thought, and the exception I have 
named above is one of them. My an- 
swers to your concluding questions 
will be found on another page.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


1. So far Ihave had no use for re- 
versible frames. 2. Try 1 or 2of the 
60 with reversible frames, and then if 
you like them and think it will pay, 
— can change the other 58. Remem- 

er that practical experience is the 
best teacher in all of these things.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have not decided to use any such 
frames yet, because I think that I can 
have the — advantages with- 
out reversing. should, however, be 
not greatly surprised if, five years 
from now, all my frames were revers- 
ible; and still less surprised if others 
a up their use. versible hives 

ave some advantages that reversible 
frames do not possess, andif I ever 
go into the reversing business it will 
ikely be in that direction.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

Of all the suspended reversible 
frames that I know anything about, I 
prefer the one described on page 9 of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1885. If I did not prefer that one I 
should use the one I did prefer. After 
using thousands of them for two sea- 


sons, I never expect to use frames | 


that will not reverse —JAMES HED- 
DON. 


1. I do decidedly. 2. I think so, but 
you had better try a few first and see 
if you think so. tried them for one 
year, then changed part, and at the 
end of the second yearI resolved to 
change all. Now comes the reversible 
hive, which will make me wait till I 
try it.—A. J. Cook. 





Carniolans vs. Italians, 


Query, No.205.—Is the Carniolan race of 
bees any better than the Italian bees ?—F.W. 


Those which I had were not as 
good.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


experience with them has been 


M , 
| too limited to enable me to say that 


they are better.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The reputation of the Carniolans 
for swarming is a serious objection.— 
C. C. MILLER. 


That is a question on which authori- 
ties differ. Time will tell—A. J. 
Cook. 

I never have tried them. They be- 
long to the dark or black race of bees, 
and all black bees are inferior to the 
yellow bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

We do not think so. We tried them 
in 1876, and discarded them. They 
are black bees, rather large, and quite 
prolific—_DADANT & SON. 


If they are a better race of bees 
than the Italians, they have not yet 
proved themselves soto be. They are 
essentially hybrid bees that the in- 
breeding of a thousand or more years 
of natural selection has failed to pro- 
duce uniform markings. —G. 
TINKER, 





I do not know just how the races 
that you mention compare, because 
they are different in so many charac. 
teristies. But when the Carniolans 
are compared with the best Italians 
or German bees, I believe that the 
Germans will prove to be the best,— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


They are said to be far more gentle, 
and equally as good honey-gatherers; 
the queens fully as prolific, and the 
workers very hardy indeed. The only 
drawback (if it is such) is said to be 
that they have a strong inclination to 
throw out swarms during the honey 
season. This last, I think, is owing 
to their nature not being well under- 
stood.—J. E. Ponp, JR. 





Dark Capping of Honey, 


uery, No. 206.—Why is my honey cap- 

over so as to appear so dark? It seems 
to be of good color and nice flavor, but it is 
capped over so very darkly as to be un- 
salable. I practice both side and top storing. 
—H. J., Mass. 


I should like to know more of the 
particulars before deciding. There 
may be something in the strain or 
variety of bees.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Because the cells are full and the 
honey touches the cappings. Where- 
ever the honey does not touch the 
cappings, it looks lighter.—DADANT 

N. 


If the combs look watery it is be- 
cause the honey is filled too close to 
the cappings, and if not caused by 
dampness, but comes so from the 
hive, you had better change your 
strain of bees. If the cappings them- 
selves are dark, like old comb, it may 
be the surplus is too near the brood- 
combs, and the bees carry some of the 
dark wax from the latter to the sur- 
plus.—C. C. MILLER. 

Probably it is fall honey. Per- 
haps it remained in the hive too long 
and was soiled by the bees. It hardl 
if ever pays to sell honey in the com 
that is capped in the fall. It is better 
to extract it and use the combs for 
light honey the next season.—A. J. 
CooKk. 

It is impossible without a sample 
of the honey to do more than guess. 
It may be darkened by being travel- 
strained, or the honey may be swelled 
against the cappings; or, if old dark 
combs were in the surplus depart- 
ment it might be mixed with the 
cappings.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Perhaps the bees used wax taken 
from dark brood-combs to seal the 
surplus <p! with. I have seen 
newly built brood-combs that were 
near to old black combs show dark 
capping as though the bees had 
drawn on the old combs for wax to 
cap them with. If you had taken the 
trouble to uncap a section and extract 
the honey, you could, have seen 
whether or not only the capping was 
of dark color.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

When I used side-storing hives I 
had the same trouble. I have never 
been able to get white capped honey 


L. | at the side of a hive, or at any point 


in the hive where the field workers 
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collect for the night after their day’s 
= is done.—G. L. TINKER. 


Probably because the honey was 
left on the hive for some time after 
the capping isdone. Fall honey, as a 
rule, 18 capped darker than earlier 
yields. The warmer the weather and 
the sooner preg And ny nerve after 
being capped, the li r the cappings 
will t found.—J. oe PoND,.JR. 

There might be several reasons, the 
most common one being that the cells 
were filled too full. This is not likely 
the trouble in your case, if. your bees 
are Germans, or have adash of Ger- 
man blood in them.—JAmEs HEDDOoN. 


Certain strains of bees do this, and 
I found last summer that even the 
brown bees did such work when get- 
ting honey from Alsike clover. I 
never saw such work when honey was 
eowing in from basswood or teasel, 
no matter what kind of bees were 
kept.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 




















Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
cames indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
4 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal 


The Origin of Honey, ete, 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 








Query, No. 189, involves so much of 
the occult in vegetable chemistry and 
physiology, that answers can only be 
yased on analogical reasoning. It 
cannot for a moment be presumed 
that the honey is in the ground ready 
to be pumped up into the flower. 
Prof. Johnson, in his work on ** How 
Crovs Grow,” _—ve : 

‘* The sap in all cases consists chiefly 
of water. This liquid, as it is ab- 
sorbed, brings in from the soil a small 
proportion of certain saline matters— 
the phosphates, sulphates, nitrates, 
etc., of the alkalies and alkali-earths. 
It findsin the plant itself its organic 
ingredients. These may be derived 
from matters stored in reserve during 
a previous year, asin the spring, sap 
of trees ; or may be newly formed, as 
in summer growth. 
_ “ The sugar of maple-sap, in spring, 
is undoubtedly produced by the trans- 
formation of starch which is found 
abundantly in the wood in winter. 
According to Hartig (Jour. fur Prakt. 
ch., 5, p. 217, 1835), all deciduous trees 
contain starch in their wood and yield 
a sweet spring sap, while evergreens 


This is,no doubt, the reason why 
the flowers of evergreens yield compar- 
atively little honéy. The Hvonymus, a 
beautiful evergreen that hedges the 
walks of many a southern yard, often 
blooms profusely, but its flowers are 
rarely visited by honey-bees. Its 
nectaries secrete a resinous matter 
that emits a disagreeable odor, and 
are visited by flies and other insects, 
but by no bees. The deficiency of 
starch in this plant would preclude 
the formation of honey. 


That the constituent elements, as | 
well as the proximate elements of a 
plant, vary in proportion by the char- 
acter of the soil antl the moisiure 
and condition of the atmosphere, is a 
fact fully demonstrated. ruits are 
sweeter and better flavored in seasons 
when there is yot too much rain, but 
just enough to sustain the fruit to 
full size and maturity. Melons grown 
on low, moist lands, or in wet seasons, 
contain less sugar than when grown 
on uplands with not too much rain. 
The same applies to the sweet-potato. 
Sugar-cane always yields more sugar 
and makes better syrup when the 
season is not too wet. 


‘“ The soik or the supplies of food, 
manures included,” observes Prof. 
Johnson, “ have the greatest influence 
in varying the pa ge ar of the ash- 
ingredients of a plant.” Sweet- 
potatoes grown on sandy uplands 
contain more sugar and starch than 
those grown on flat, moist lands. My 
experience has been the same with 
the Irish potato—those on uplands 
being more mealy. The flavor of the 

ape is very much influenced by the 
ertilizers used. Melons fertilized by 
Peruvian guano are not as sweet nor 
as finein flavor as those grown with 
stable manure. 

Therefore, if the production of 
sugar in fruits and plants isso greatly 
influenced by wet, moisture, atmos- 
pheric conditions, and soil, we can 
safely infer that the organs of the 


welcome, which was replied to by D. 
Videto, in a happy manner. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, C.H. Coon, New 
Lyme, O.; Secretary, J. H. Wood- 
worth, West Williamsfield, O. ; Treas- 
urer, Geo. Spitler, Mosiertown, Pa.; 
Ist Vice-President, C. H. Wright, 
Conneautville. The President was 
instructed to appoint two vice-presi- 
dents from each county represented. 

Andover, O., was chosen as the 
next place of meeting. 


The first topic discussed was 
‘Spring Management of bees, pre- 
vious to the honey-flow.” U. E. 
Dodge said that it was an important 
subject, for upon the way we manage 
at this time depends the whole ques- 
tion, as to profit. It is hard to tell 
what to do, and how to manage, as 
each colony differs from others, hence 
the impossibility of laying down any 
setrules. He winters his beesina 
cellar, and is a firm believer in a 
warm temperature; he keeps the room 
in which his bees are wintered at a 
temperature of from 55° to 60°; and 
tries to keep his bees in the cellar 
until soft maples blossom. If it gets 
too warm he uses ice to keep down 
the temperature; he does not like to 
set his bees out until warm weather ; 
he uses absorbents on the top of the 
bees (chaff and sawdust, mostly the 
latter). When he puts his bees out 
if all right, he lets them alone; if 
weak, he feeds them and takes brood 
from such colonies as can spare it, to 
build up the weak ones. 

By request, Mr. Dodge gave a de- 
scription of his cellar, which was, in 
brief, as follows: A common cellar 
under the house in which he lives; 
has a room partitioned off in one 
corner, directly under the sittin 
room; has sub-earth ventilation, bu 
has the pipe but 3 feet under ground, 
because the cellar was already built ; 
if he had to do it again, would put the 
pipe near the bottom. He has a pi 





flower that secrete the honey are 
affected by the same causes. True, 
the rationale is not well understood ; 
but scientific investigation is destined 
to make plain many operations in 
nature that now seem to us inex- 
plicable. 
Augusta,o+ Ga. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Convention at Meadville, Pa. 


The Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met at Meadville. Pa., 
at lla.m.,on Jan. 20, President Mason 
in the chair. 

The reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer were read and approved ; 
the annual dues were by vote reduced 
to 25 cents for the present year; and 
the name changed to ‘* Northeastern 
Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania, and 
Western New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association,” and the Constitution 
amended accordingly. 

In the afternoon President Mason 
delivered the annual address, which 
was replete with 








contain little or no starch.” 


Lefever delivere 


ood ideas; D. H.) \ 
an address of ' his colonies came through the winter 


connected with the pipe in the 
ground, which he has run some dis- 
| tance in the air, and in which he has 
\a valve with which to regulate the 
temperature of the cellar ; he also has 
a ventilating pipe extending from the 
room in the cellar to the stove-pipe. 
He has a large stove in his sitting- 
room, directly over the bees, in whic 

there is a good fire continually ; has 
never had the temperature fall below 
42° in the coldest weather. He win- 
ters 85 colonies in this room; too 
many, he thinks; almost all his colo- 
nies have brood before he sets them 
|outin the spring. He winters some 
| out-doors, because he does not like to 
|risk allin one place. His losses in 
| the cellar have never exceeded 11 or 
12 per cent., often none; while out- 
| doors they were at times 20 to 25 per 
‘cent. He does not get as much honey 
}as he would if hehired some help in 
| the busy seasons, but it being almost 
|impossible to get the right kind of 


| help, he prefers to do with less honey. 
| D. Videto said that no person 
|should expect 100 pounds of comb 
honey unless all queens are prolific. 
| Drone combs must be removed; you 
'want but few drones. Very few of 
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strong. He had 120 colonies in the 
fall of 1884, and only one came 
through strong, had 24 weak ones, 
the remainder were dead. Some tilled 
but two spaces, and some had no 
queens. They did not commence 
swarming until July 12. He bought 
8 colonies. He had many combs of 
sour honey from those colonies that 
died which he fed gradually to the 
bees. Would never sell it, as people 
who bought such stuff once, would 
never want to eat honey again. His 
yield was between 2,900 and 3,000 
pounds of comb honey, besides abund- 
ance of frames saved for winter and 
spring feeding, and 200 pounds of 
extracted honey. If bees are weak, 
he contracts the brood-nest to from 3 
to 5 combs. 

‘** Production of comb honev” was 
the next topic discussed. 


D. Videto—How to manage to get 
the greatest amount of comb honey is 
an important question. *Successful 
bee-keeping is the securing of the 
greatest amount of honey out of each 
hive. To secure this swarming must 
be prevented. <As it is almost im- 
possible to prevent swarming, he lets 
them swarm, places the hive with the 
swarm where the old colony stood, 
placing the old hive just back of the 
new one. Lets them remain for 24 
hours, then takesa frame of uncapped 
brood from the old hive and puts into 
the hive with the swarm; so each 
day until all the brood is in the new 
hive, the old colony being thus de- 
stroyed, swarming fever is destroyed. 
In 21 — all the brood is hatched, 
and a large force of workers are 
ready to gather honey. This is the 
way to do if you do not want increase. 
If increase is wanted, different method 
must be pursued. 

U. E. Dodge lets them swarm nat- 
urally, and with the old colony and 
the increase, can get more honey than 
with one colony after Mr. Videto’s 
plan. 

Evening Session.—Topic: “Is it 
advisable to attempt to prevent 
swarming, when running for comb 
honey ?” 

M. E. Mason—It is not advisable. 

Mr. Shepard—To prevent swarming 
bees want plenty of room. Some 
seasons he got _— increase of colo- 
nies and little honey, while other 
seasons he got much honey and little 
or no increase. 

Some discussion was then had on 
Italianizing, foul brood, cellar winter- 
ing, tiering-up, cleaning combs, breed- 
ing queens, etc. 


SECOND DAY. 


President Coon in the chair. 

Mr. Videto said many claimed the 
cause of the depressed state of the 
honey market was owing to over- 
production, which he was sure was 
not the case. He lays it at the door 
of the general business depression, 
etc. In order to sell we must put our 
goods in better shape, and not sell too 
soon. 

Mr. McLean—Some seem eager to 
sell, and take off honey when but 
about two-thirds capped. He always 
sells by sample, and sells honey on its 
merits. 





Mr. McGonnell could always sell 
his honey ; he tries to have it in good 
condition. 

Pres. Coon said that 2 years ago he 
had some honey very early, which he 
thought he could sell for a good price, 
but to his surprise others were ahead 
of him, but with an inferior article, 
not ripened and capped, which the 
were selling at 124 cents per pound. 
He got disgusted and took his honey 
back home and realized 16 cents per 
pound for it. He cannot see why 
a ae act so with honey; they do not 
with other farm products. 

Mr. Mason— The same laws goyern 
the sale of hohey as other products. 
If only a first-class article was offered 
for sale,a good price could be rea- 
lized. He detailed his experience in 
building up a trade for honey, in 
Pittsburgh, where he shipped over 
six tons last season. When he went 
there he found the markets glutted, 
not with good honey, but with stuff 
which had once been good honey, but 
had been ruined in a cool, damp 
cellar. A person who buys a good 
article will buy again. Always sell 
honey for what it is. Never mix first 
and second-class honey gn the same 
case, if you wish to keep up your 
reputation. 

The question box was opened and a 
yariety of questions answered. 

Afternoon Session. — On motion, 
Art. LII of the Constitution was 


amended so as to require only two/|d 


vice-presidents 
instead of four. 

Wintering bees was the first topic 
discussed, and one of the most impor- 
tant, from the fact that nothing in 
apiculture is so uncertain as is the 
wintering of bees. 

Mr. Sterrett does not see much 
difference between chaff and sawdust 
for winter packing. Has had equally 
good results with either, 

Mr. See prefers buckwheat chaff. 

Mr. Lefever had wintered bees 
without packing, but lost largely. 

Mr. Herman uses chaff hives with 3 
inches space. Uses buckwheat chaff 
for packing, and has lost but one 
colony in three years. 

Mr. Videto thinks it is not allin 
por but in other conditions. 

ocality has much to do with it; as 
well as stores. Has packed, and in 
twelve years has three times lost all 
his bees. Has some in the cellar 
now. Alishould try both methods, 
and adopt that whichis best suited 
to the locality. 

Mr. McLean related an instance 
where bees were covered thickly with 
snow. Some were uncovered and 
some left in the snow; those that 
were uncovered died, the others came 
through all right. 

J.H. Wright—In putting in comb 
for winter, put in alternately one 
heavy and one light, and out of 60 
last winter lost one. Thinks his 
honey was better than some others, 
as he had no honey-dew. 

After discussing several other topics 
the convention adjourned. 


from each county 


a 
@” The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of 

Western lowa will meetin Dexter, lowa, on April 

10, 1886, at 10 a.m. M. BE. DARBY, Sec. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


The Reversible-Hive System. 


DWIGHT FURNESS. 








On page 71, Mr. G. M. Alves (after 
penning some well-worded sentences 
which show his high literary ability, 
and, if meant literally, his non-pro- 
gressive tendencies), asks four ques- 
tions in regard to the new Heddon 
hive. After a careful study of that 
hive, and some experience with the 
method of management to which it is 
especially adapted, I am fully con- 
vinced of its superiority, and I am 
now making 100 of the new hives for 
next season’s use. I would answer 
those questions from my experience 
briefly, as follows : 


1. No. The hive is quite simple. 
This question was probably inspired 
by the thumb-screws. These screws 
are just the thing for clamping together 
wide frames in any style of Super. 
The fixedness of the different parts 
makes it, with its peculiar system of 
management, at once the simplest, 
speediest and best. 

2. The new hive requires well sea- 

soned lumber, carefully and accu- 
rately cut. It is all plain, straight 
work, however, and can be done on 
any first-class circular-saw table. 
Like all of Mr. Heddon’s inventions, 
it possesses practicality in an eminent 
egree. 
3. Yes, when by so doing they can 
diminish labor one-half; or, in other 
words, care for two colonies with the 
same labor now required by one. I 
believe that the new hive will enable 
us to do this. The cheaper the honey 
the more need for better fixtures. 
When made in large quantities, the 
new hives will cost not to exceed one- 
third more than the ordinary Lang- 
stroth hives. In retailing hives there 
is uch expense besides the cost of 
making. 

4. I think it is true, that Mr. Hed- 
don’s new method of horizontal inter- 
changing of brood-combs will secure 
to us most of the advantages that we 
know by experience are realized by 
reversing. This is one of the brightest 
thoughts of the day, but as stated in his 
book, especially advantageous when 
used in connection with reversing. 
do not know why Mr. Alves, or any 
one else should wish to transfer this 
principle to the Langstroth hive, 
when it is so much better carried out 
in the new hive as constructed by Mr. 
Heddon. Without connecting it with 
inversion, perfectly filled frames of 
combs are wanting, and we have 
nothing to take the place of inter- 
changing, when contracting to one 
case—a system that I have thoroughly 
tested and prize highly. By this com- 
bination of the two systems we may 
be able to practically control swarm- 
ing, for the first time in the history 
of bee-keeping. 

The inventor claims that in the 
construction of the new hive he com- 
bines nearly all the advantages of 
both closed-end and suspended frames, 


and embraces but few of their peculiar 
disadvantages. To echothe words of 
Dr. C. C. Miller, it seems to me these 
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are such self-evident truths that it|and forage, 


needs no experiment to know them. 

| will not mention the many other 
improvements in manipulation, for 
which the new hive is ene | 
adapted, and which cannot be carri 
out with suspended frames, or any 
others unless arranged substantially 
as Mr. H. bas them. 

In the grand march of progress, Mr. 
Heddon has taken a long stride in 
advance of us all, and, like all others 
who get “‘ahead of the crowd,” he 
will be the target for a — of 
criticism, sarcasm and ridicule from 
the elbowing mass in the rear. 

Furnessville,-o Ind. 





—_-. 


Maine State Convention, 


The Maine State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation met in convention at Skow- 
hegan, Me., at 1 p.m., on Jan. 19, 
1886, President J. B. Mason in the 
chair, who gave his annual address. 


An essay was read by Isaac Hutch- 
ins, upon the “Coming Bee.” Mr. 
Hutchins advocated a cross between 
the German and Italian races, for the 
“coming bee.’’ 

F. O. Additon read an essay en- 
titled, ** Of what practical benefit are 
the improvements in bee-keeping, and 
to what extent may bee-keeping be 
carried ?”’ 

An essay was read by L. F. Abbott, 
of the Lewiston Journal, entitled 
“ Pure Honey.” 


Are drones of any use, other than 
for fertilizing queens ? 

Various opinions were expressed— 
some thinking that they may help in 
evaporating and sealing the honey ; 
also in keeping up the warmth of the 
hive. Others thought that they were 
of no use other than for fertilizing 
queens. 

Is stimulative feeding in the spring 


desirable ? 
It was decided that 








All favored it. 
feeding should begin assoon as pollen 
come in freely, and to feed inside the 

ive. 

Are the yellow bees an improvement 
over the blacks ? 

It was decided that they were. 


How can we best develop a home 
market for our honey ? 

Many related their experience in 
developing a home market; the 
essential points being to carefully 
grade the honey, and for the bee- 
er oe to place his name upon every 
package sold; to educate the people 
to eating honey, and if necessary to 
introduce it; that is to say, take it 
from house to house. 

In what way can swarming be best 
controlled ? 

Each bee-keeper seemed to have a 
method of his own to control swarm- 
ing; but it was the general opinion 
that all after-swarming should be 
checked. 

To what extent should comb foun- 
dation be used ? 
_ It was decided best to use full sheets 
in the brood-chamber, and that all 
frames should be wired. 

It was resolved that bee-keepers 


and recommend it to 
farmers for hay. 

Mr. Cornforth said he could produce 
extracted honey for 15 cents per 
pound, easier than he could produce 
comb honey for 25 cents; and that he 
could sell ten pounds of extracted 
honey when he could sell one of comb 
honey, at their relative prices. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, 
James B. Mason; Secreta Isaac 
Hutchins ; Treasurer, W. H. Norton. 


Jonathan Pike, John Reynolds, and 
F. F. Graves were to make arrange- 
ments with the State Agricultural 
Society for an exhibit of bees, honey, 
and — implements at the next 
State Fair. 

J.B. Mason, Isaac Hutchins and L. 
F. Abbott were to arrange for the 
next meeting at Mechanic Falls, in 
January, 1887. 

F. O. Additon, W. H. Norton and 
F. F. Graves were to use and decide 
upon the merits of the different re- 
versible frame attachments. 

Wma. Hoyr, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Prospects for the Coming Season, etc, 


E. J. BAXTER. 











We had very cold weather again 
week before last and last week—from 
24° to 27° below zero. The first3 days 
of this week were very warm, com- 
ng lg inthe shade at noon. 
y bees had a splendid flight, and I 
find that not one of my 230 colonies 
has perished—possibly because they 
all had pollen in great abundance last 
fall when they were put into winter 
quarters. ite clover is abundant, 
and looks vigorous ; it has been grow- 
ing some under the snow. If nothing 
happens to kill it out between now 
and the opening of spring, the pos- 
sibility is that we will havea crop of 
white clover honey. 
Iam making preparations to greatly 
increase my apiaries the coming 
summer. I work nearly all of my 
apiaries for extracted yaa; as I find 
that it pays me best. I will run only 
one apiary, this year, for comb honey. 
The great bulk of the increase of my 
apiaries is made by division. Last 
year I had only 12 natural swarms, 
and I made 90 by division, all being 
ood and strong. I invariably use 
ull sheets of foundation in the brood- 
frames, and if we have an average 
honey season this year, I expect to 
use at least 200 pounds of heavy foun- 
dation. I now use full sheets of 
foundation in all of my sections, and 
surplus frames, also, and I find, after 
—- experiments, that it pays 
well. 
I have tried hives with deep frames, 
and hives with shallow ones; large 
hives and small hives—8-frame Lang- 
stroth, and my experiments and ob- 
servations have taught me that large 
hives with frames are the best 
and the most profitable every time. I 
could mention several facts to prove 
this, but I will give only the follow- 





should sow Alsike clover for its honey 


Last year we had a very poor honey 
season in this part of Llinois, as every 
one fully knows. Last spring I deter- 
mined to work 30 colonies of my home 
apiary for extracted honey, and all the 
others for increase. I began to work 
early with the bees, so as to get them 
as strong as possible for white clover 
bloom. By the middle of May the 
most of the 30 colonies worked for 
extracted honey had their 10 frames 
(18 inches long and 10% deep) almost 
covered with worker brood ; aol | 
the middle of July I had extrac 
2.475 pounds of as fine white clover 
honey as was ever gathered—or an 
average of 8244 po per colony ; 
while my neighboring bee-keepers, 
with 8-frame Langstroth hives, had 
scarcely anything — not enough, in 
fact, to make it worth the trouble to 
take it from the hives. 

Nauvoo, Ills., Feb. 12, 1886. 





_-——- + 


the Wisconsin State Convention. 


The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in Madison, Wis., on 
Feb. 4, 1886. President C. A. Hatch 
delivered his annual address. which 
brought out a discussion on “ Winter- 
ing Bees.” 

Why is clover honey better for win- 
tering bees than fall honey ? 

Mr. Elver—In the fall bees some- 
times gather impure sweets from 
grape-vines, cider-mills, etc., while 
in clover time they find plenty of pure 
honey, and that only. 

| Frank McNay—I have found by ex- 
perience that fall honey is as good as 
any in my locality. ; 

F. Wilcox—Impure honey is not 
good at any time or in any condition. 
Fall honey is as good if not better, 
because it is thicker than clover 
honey, unless taken out and stored in 
adamp cellar, when it would absorb 
moisture and spoil. 
Is clover better than basswood 
honey? Bees leave clover for bass- 





wood. 
F, McNay—They go to the bass- 
wood because they get honey faster. 
Mr. Elver—Basswood is as good as 
clover. I think ita mistake to feed 
sugar ; pure honey is good enough. 
Mr. France—I winter my bees on 
basswood honey. I fed 600 pounds of 
it on Aug, 1. have 510 colonies, and 
extract once a week when the yield is 


ood. 
‘ Mr. MeNay read an essay on ‘** Man- 
aging bees for producing comb honey.” 
F. Wilcox practices the tiering-up 
plan. He does not remove the sec- 
tions as soon as finished, as he thinks 
that it ripens better and is not much 
soiled if full cases are kept on top. 
Mr. Wilcox reported that the State 
Board of Agriculture had agreed to 
leave it with this Association to revise 
the premium list of the apiarian de- 
partment, and add 25 per cent. to the 
amount allowed last year. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary were authorized 
to revise the list. 
Mr. France warned the members 
against shipping honey to G. 
House, of New York, as he was 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The following officers were elected : 
President, C. A. Hatch; 1st Vice- 
President, Dr. J. W. Vance ; 2d Vice- 
President, E. France; Secretary, F. 
Wilcox ; and Treasurer, F. Minnick. 

Mr. Daniher exhibited a bee-feeder 
which resembled a brood-frame with- 
out a top-bar, with a thin board on 
each side, the cracks and joints bein 
waxed. He recommended candie 
honey as food, softening it with warm 
water when necessary. 

Mr. Spangenberg exhibited a new 
implement for uncapping honey. It 
was like a small paddle three inches 
wide, with small steel wires one- 
fourth of an inch apart, driven in the 
end. The projecting wire was sharp, 
and curved iike a cat’s claw, to 
scratch open the cappings. 

The following resolutions were then 
passed unanimously : 

Resolved, That the bee-keepers of this 
State endeavor as far as Seasitae to create a 
home market for their honey, so that there 
will be no need of seeking city markets in 
which to dispose of our surplus products. 


Resolved, That we thank Mr. T. G. Newman, | 


of Chicago, for his efforts in securing re- 
duced rates of transportation on honey, and 
congratulate him upon his success. 


Resolved, That we desire to express to Mr, 


Newman our sincere appreciation of his | 


labor and zeal in fighting the glucose adul- 
terators, and bringing to light 
nefarious schemes against the interests of 
bee-keepers. 

Resolved, That the bee-keepers of the 
State are urged to make more creditable 
exhibits at the next State Fair. 

Dr. Vance read a_ well prepared 
essay on ** Foul Brood,” reciting the 
fact that he had since our last conven- 
tion lost allof his bees by that dis- 
ease. He related the experiments of 
Mr. Cheshire, of England, in treating 
the disease with phenol, and spoke 
very hopeful of the result of his re- 
searches. 

Has there ever been any assessment 
of bees in the United States ? 

F. Wilcox—t am taxed on them. 

Mr. Waller—In Richland county 
they are never taxed. 

Mr. Elver—They pay a premium for 


keeping them in some parts of 
Europe. 
Mr. Sanford—I think that bees 


ought not to be taxed. 


F. McNay thought that bees ought 
to be taxed. 


STATISTICS.—Twelve of the mem- | 


bers present reported 781 colonies in 
the spring; 1,230 in the fall; 10,075 
pounds of comb honey ; 46,050 pounds 
of extracted honey. 

From the census report for Wiscon- 
sin, taken June, 1885, we get the fol- 
lowing: Number of colonies in the 
State, 51,917 ; pounds of wax produced 
the year preceding, 44.281; value of 
bees, $247,481; pounds of honey, 
1.432.766 ; value of the same, $160,076. 

Mr. Hateh—I can say of my own 
knowledge that the statistics of bees 
and honey was not complete. 

The convention then adjouned. 

F. WILcox, Sec. 
illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hdld its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ills.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886, 

J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Do Bees Hear ? 


A. W. OSBURN. 

There seems to me to be no doubt 
that bees hear; not only do I think 
they hear, but I have been placed in 
circumstances when I was fully con- 
vinced that they could hear, and hear 
yer too. While keeping bees in 

alifornia, several times 1 have seen 
bees attack horses, dogs, etc., and 
from the time that the first bee 
attacked these animals, it would not 





|'Those that 


be half a minute before there would 
be 10,000 to take part in the battle. 
have never seen bees 


| attack an animal in earnest, can form 
|no idea how short atime it is before 
| the object of their wrath is completely 


covered with the little stingers. 


| 
| 


Now 
if bees cannot hear, how do they com- 
municate so quickly? The numbers 
and numbers of evidences that I see 
while handling bees constantly leads 
me to think that they can hear. At 
that particular time when they have 
decided to sting something to death, 
I would say do not attempt to liberate 
whatever they are wreaking their 
vengeance upon, for at that time they 
show no respect of persons. I tried 
it once, and I shall never try it again. 


| Although I had a veil on, I was so 
| badly stung that I had to go to bed— 


ee 
ee 


alarge tin lamp that will hold ong 
gallon of oi). 

The nursery is kept in a closed 
room on the north side of the shop. 
and there is no trouble in keeping the 
temperature so that it will not va 
more than 5°. Incubators for hate}. 
ing chickens have an arrangement for 
a the temperature, keepin 
it at exactly the same degree. = | 
an attachment could be used in cop. 
nection with a lamp nursery, but | 
hardly think it necessary, as the tem- 
perature in a colony of bees varies 
more than 5°. I believe Mr. Heddon 
keeps his queen-nursery in the cellar, 
and succeeds in keeping the tempera- 
ture so that it varies only 1°. t 
to keep the temperature between oP 
and 95¥. If it goes above 100° the 
queens are usually destroyed. I have 
never known them to be injured bya 
low temperature; and I haye some- 
times had it run down to 70°, when 
the light had gone out because the 
oil was. all used sooner than I expected 
it would be. In fact, I once acci- 
dentally left a cell out-of-doors upon 
the north side of a hive, for two days, 
and when I discovered it the queen 
was just cutting her way out. 


The nursery should be of such a 
| size that several of the regular combs 
‘can be placed inside. When queens 
| are reared by giving a comb of eggs 
toa queenless and broodless colony 
|there is usually a large number o 





the only time in my life that they got} cells upon the comb, and the queens 
the best of me to such an extent. | will hatch before the workers, and it 


| Were it my own horse, dog or cow, |is advisable to brush the bees from 
and it could not get away itself, I) the comb instead of cutting out the 
8 


would not take the chances for the 
price of a good many such animals. 
Talk about boiled down and concen- 


| trated wrath—the words do not ex- 


| 


press what one sees, when a large 
apiary of bees has fully decided to 


| kill somebody ! 


| 
| 
| 





Cuba, W. I., Jan. 25, 1886. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Lamp Nursery for Queen-Rearing, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








As most bee-keepers are probably 
aware, the lamp nursery is simply a 
tin hive with double-walls, the space 
between the walls being filled with 
water, which is kept at a proper tem- 
perature by means of a lamp under- 
neath. The one that I have was made 
by our village tinner at a cost of $2.00. 
It is placed tn the top of a box 4 feet 
high, the space between the outside 
of the nursery and the inside of the 
box being about oneinch. Blocks of 
wood nailed in the corners of the box 
afford a’support for the nursery. 
Strips of wood are fitted in between 
the upper edges of the nursery and 
box. The warm air not only strikes 
the bottom of the nursery, but has 
access to itssides. There isa wooden 
cover to the nursery with strips of 
cloth tacked to it to prevent the 
escape of heat at the joints. A ther- 
mometer is attached to the cover upon 
the inside, and a hole covered with 
glass is made in the cover, thus allow- 
ing a view of the instrument. I have 


‘cells, and place the comb, cells and all 
|in the nursery. When the cells are 
| taken from acolony that has swarmed, 
itis usually better to cut them out, 
for the reasons that the cells are 
usually scattered about, only two or 
ithree upon a comb, and the eggs in 
the combs having been laid at differ- 
| ent times, bees would be hatching out 
|in large numbers in the nursery. I 
have been told that virgin queens 
| would not kill one another unless they 
| had first found and eaten food. Even 
\if this were true, which I do not 
| know, it would be difficult to take 
advantage of it, as, when whole combs 
/are placed in .the nursery there is 
| certainly an abundance of food, while, 
if all cells were cut outthey must first 
be cleaned up by allowing the bees to 
have access to them after they are cut 
out; otherwise there would be plenty 
of tood available at the fresbly cut 
edges. 

The best way that I have found to 
avoid losses from young queens killing 
one another, is to examine the nursery 
often, as often, at least, as once in 
two hours, and cage or remove the 
hatched queens. By listening care- 
fully, any queens that may be gnawing 
out can be heard. A window in the 
room can be readily shaded witha 
curtain; a hole in the curtain admits 
a yd of light; by holding a queen- 
cell before the ray of light entering a 
darkened room, the inmate can be 
easily seen ; especially is this the case 
if the comb upon which the cell is 
built isnew comb. The last thing in 








the evening I examine, a, a 
y holding 


of a lamp, all of the cells. 
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the cellsin different positions between 
the light and the eye, the queens can 
usually be seen. Any queen that 
shows signs of hatching is put in an 
apartment by itself. To furnish these 
separate apartments, a‘ wide frame,” 
the same size as an ordinary brood- 
frame, is divided by partitions into 
little ‘‘pigeon-holes.” One side of 
this frame of little apartments is 
covered with a thin board, the other 
side with glass doors, one door for 
each apartment. Each door is “hung ” 
with a cloth hinge pasted on, and is 
fastened shut with a catch made by 
driving a common _ partly in, then 
bending it over. o release the door 
the catch is turned in an opposite 
direction. 

When I first began using the nur- 
sery, I took queen-cells from the bees 
assoon as they were sealed. or soon 
after; but this disturbing of the cells 
when the queens were so immature, 
resulted in sO many maimed and 
a queens, that I soon aband- 
oned the plan, and now I leave the 
cells until they begin to show a 
brownish color, which indicates that 
the queens are nearly mature. When 
the bees are given eggs that are just 
beginning to hatch, I remove the cells 
about the ninth day, and the queens 
hatch in two or three days. 

The great object in using a lamp 
nursery is its convenience. It allows 
us to examine the cells at any time, 
which would be impracticable if the 
cells were with a colony of bees. If a 


question at the outset in these terms : 
“Can I make as much money, ina 
series of years, at bee-keeping as I 
can at any other business?” He 
decides this question for himself in 
the negative. He says: ‘‘ I am obliged 
to confess that I could make more 
money to give up bees entirely.’”’ In 
reply to the query, why he continues 
at the business, he replies, in effect, 
that it pays him otherwise than in 
dollars and cents. Hesays: “I like 
it. It keeps me out-doors, and is 
ood for my health. It allows me to 

with my framily more than any 
other calling at which I could make 
as much, and for the privilege of 
these enjoyments, I am willing to 
pay the price of the additional money 
I would make at a more lucrative 
calling. Whether the price may not 
become too large for me to afford to 
pay, is an open question.” 

Now it is only in this broad and 
comprehensive light that we can 
fairly consider whether anything pays 
in this world. We are all the time 
investing more than money in our 
eccupations. We call money the capi- 
tal which we invest, but it is not all, 
nor indeed the most valuable invest- 
ment that we put into our business. 
We embark ourselves as well as our 
money in whatever calling we under- 
take,and the most important question 
in regard to the calling we pursue, is 
its influence upon ourselves. Does 
it make us happy or miserable, 





young queen hatchesout ina colony 


better or worse, richer or poorer 
in those qualities that go 


ture, growth in virtue, and home 
comfort. Without making invidious 
comparisons between it and other 
occupations, it may be safely affirmed 
that bee-keeping stands these varied 
tests well. It pays fairly, if properly 
carried on, as a money investment. 
Being pursued mostly in the open air 
during the pleasantest weather, it 
cannot but be promotive of health, 
and the cases are not rare in: which 
invalids have been completely cured 
of former ailments by adopting this 
avocation. It is pre-eminently a 
calling that demands study, thought, 
investigation. It presupposes a high 
_ of intelligence. There is very 
ittle of mere routine aboutit. Con- 
stant observation of natural phe- 
nomena is essential to its prosecution. 
No business oftener brings one face 
to face with the why and the where- 
fore of things. An unreasoning bee- 
keeper must prove a failure, for suc- 
cess depends mainly upon judicious 
linking of cause and effect. So there 
is a constant exercise of thought 
going on.which is eminently favorable 
to mental improvement. A business, 
to be enjoyed, must be capable of 
awakening interest and enthusiasm 
in those who prosecute it, and there 
is no more fascinating occupation 
under heaven than this, to those who 
have a taste, as most people have, for 
observing the wise ways and wondrous 
habits of the animated tribes that 
people the earth. A _ bee-hive is a 
world of wonders in itself,and one 





never tiresof watching the marvellous 


to ; 
of bees, unless they have the swarm-| form a desirable character ? At the | processes that are constantly going on 


ing impulse, the remaining queens are 
destroyed, and it is quitea task to 
find the queen. If the cells are allowed 
to remain with the bees until they 
“turn color,” I think that queens 
hatched in a lamp nursery are as good 
as any. 
Rogersville, é Mich. 
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Does Bee-Keeping Pay ? 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








At the recent Detroit Convention. 
an essay by Dr. C. C. Miller in dis- 
cussion of the above question, was 
read. Itonly professed to open the 
discussion, which it did so effectually 
that a very lively debate sprung up, 
which was only closed by a resolution 
to lay the subject on the table, which, 
on motion, was carried. This action 
is usually taken by Legislative bodies, 
when a discussion is unfinished, or 
there seems no likelihood of arriving 
at a decision. The question is one of 
those concerning which much may be 
said on both sides without arriving at 
a satisfactory conclusion. After the 
amplest discussion, one can only look 
at the pros and cons,and judge for 
himself, so that the question really is, 
‘** Does bee-keeping pay ME ?” 

It will simplify the matter very 
much if we start witha definition of 
the word * pay. Dr. Miller sets out 
to discuss the question solely from a 
pecuniary stand-point, but he decides 
it, so far as he does decide it, on totally 
different grounds. He states the 


| conclusion of the auction sale of the 
| fixtures of his saloon, ** The Ship.” 
in New York, Paul Boynton said: 


as their pecuniary results. 


There are others that ten 
ennoble, and improve the minds and 


‘* Gentlemen, I thank you for helping L 
me to leave a business I have felt to | are essential to excellence of charac- 
be a curse upon me ever since I | ter, self-command, patience, gentle- 
entered it. I would rather cultivaie 
bricks than touch the gin-trade again.”’ 
It paid him in dollars and cents most 
likely, but it was a dead loss in its 
influence upon himself. A bright day 
will dawn on the world when the 
profits of all businesses are gauged by 
their intellectual and moral, as well 


Undoubtedly there are some occu- 
pations thaf have a natural tendency, 
apart from the motive under which 
they are followed, to make people 
selfish, grasping, narrow, ill-tempered, 
stolid, coarse, low, and ee 

to uplift, 


characters of those engaged in them. 
Is it not patent to all the world that 
Wall Street stock jobbery tends to 
make the men who pursue it wild | 
beasts of prey, and that the haunts of | 


| before his eyes in the development of 
| insect life and activity. 

| Bee-keeping demands, in a ‘high 
degree, those moral qualities which 


| ness, wy ew’ vigilance, attention to 

minute details, unswerving rectitude, 
kindness of heart, and evenness of 
'temper. This is a galaxy of noble 
| qualities, and that bee-keeping tends 
directly to their cultivation is a fact 
| which *“nobody can deny.” Finally, 
‘this is peculiarly a home calling, 
| prosecuted close to one’s own thresh- 
\old, away from the ten thousand 
| temptations that haunt the shop, the 
| factory, the street, the market. To 
| pursue it, one is not obliged to for- 
sake the loved ones at home, and live 
| half or two-thirds of the time among 
strangers ; he can have regular meals, 
land time to eat them; he can carry 
| out the good old rule,“ early to bed 
jand early to rise;’’ and pursue the 
}even tenor of his way without those 
| breaks and interruptions which are 
fatal to family order, peace, and good 
government. 





this kind of business are made hideous | 
by the yells and howls of the preda- | 
tory bipeds that prowl about in them, | 
seeking whom they may devour?) 
That kind of business may and often | 
does pay in dollars and cents, but the | 
more successful it proves in that line, | 
the more serious and impoverishing | 
is the loss of moral character involved| A business may be a good and pay- 
in it. ling one, but may be entirely 

A business pays in the broad sense | unsuited for carryifg it on. If so, 
of the term if, in addition to yielding | the part of wisdom is to pass it on to 
a fair profit in money, it is conducive | my neighbor. It may pay him, but 
to health, cheerfulness, mental cul-' not me to prosecute it. But for this 


These hints may aid those who are 
debating the question whether to go 
into bee-keeping as a business or not. 
There is still the point of special 
personal adaptation to be considered. 

“Every man can't be a poet, 
No more than every sheep a go-at.”’ 
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variety of adaptation, everybody | will rest on the strips, and the frames | 
would be crowding into the same line | will work one side up as well as the | 
of things, and that division of labor | other ; and when the case is filled with 
which is necessary to the world’s| these frames and * keyed up ” tightly, 
work being well and faithfully done, | there is no reason why the case might 
would not take place. There is no|not be turned upside down if one 
honest business that pays so much | should see any cause to do so. 

better than any and every other asto| The above plan of adjusting frames 
justify a universal rush into it. The| gives the bees perfect control of the 
lot of man is wisely equalized in this’ interior of the hive, the bee-spaces 
world, and when in harmony with the | being perfect all around the frames, a 
eternal fitness of things a person finds | feature that can never be dispensed 
a place that suits him, and to which | with where movable framesare used 
he is suited, he had better consider |—especially ina warm climate. The 
himself the right man in the right| central block device for supporting 
place, and stay there. But if there is | frames, originated with myself so far 
a misfit, a square peg in a round hole, | as I know, or care. At any rate it 
or vice versa, it is well to seeka change| works splendidly in my shallow- 
for the better, and there can be little | frame cases, or sectional parts of 
doubt that many would find it in bee-| hives. _ 

keeping. That this business pays,in| Christiansburg,§ Ky. 

the broad and high sense which has | 3 ential emia 

been explained, is a fact, which is} 
respectfully submitted to all those 


a looking for a suitable voca- My System of Using Shallow Frames, 


“The world is all before them where to | 
choose, 


And Providence their guide.”’ | ‘ ’ 
| In response to the following which 


Should they make choice of bee-| q. < ro 
keeping, let us hope they will not get | was sent tome from the BEE JOUR 


/ 3 : : | NAL Office for reply, I would offer the 
out of their latitude, or find it an following remarks. Here is the query: 
uncongenial sphere, but that it may| ,, . a: a : eee 
rove, in their case, “the way to be|_“ EbDiTor Bee JouRNAL :—I wish 
ealthy, and wealthy, and wise *—| You would persuade T. F. Bingham 
above all, the way to be good, happy, | to detail his management of his shal- 
and useful. \low frames—how he tiers them up, 
Guelph, Ont. | what he puts between the tiers, what 
y |he uses for an outer covering, etc.— | 

PE ce ET | TURNER BUSWELL, Solon, Me.” 
While Mr. Buswell’s queries are in 
| order, and like many that have bten 
| sent to me from all parts of the coun- 
try, I must, just now, be excused 
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Making Reversible Frames, 











G. W. DEMAREE. | from a lengthy answer to them. 


The fastening which I use is an} 
In Query, No. 204, J. C. asks for the | oblong link or loop made of small, | 
‘best and cheapest” way to make a| soft iron-wire the length of the width 
frame that can be inverted. He also| of the hive used. Each end of each 
asks if it will pay him _ to change the | of the two movable sides of the hive 
frames in 60 hives. The answer to | contains one 10-penny nail, the head 
the last question is short and will be|of which is left out about 44-inch; 
given first. It certainly will not pay | over these nails the wire link passes 
you. Try a half dozen hives first, and | loosely. When the frames and sides 
find out for yourself that it will make| are to be fastened togther, a short 
“fuss ” on your hands without corres- | piece of soft wood, square at each end, 
ponding returns. is put between the two sides of the 
To make a frame that can be in-| link, and turned so as to hold them 
verted at will, make the end-bars apart. The power is simply immense. 
3gx13¢ inches, and as long as you want | Frames and sides thus bound together 
your frames deep. ‘ Inset”? them on | may be handled like a shallow box. 
their edges like the one-piece section, The division-board used between 
and cut gains in their ends the right | the sets of frames when tiered up any 
size to receive the ends of the long| number above another, I call a “ strip 
bars. Make the long bars (top and | bottom-board.” It is like the bottom- 
bottom bars) % of an inch wide, and | board that I use, except that it is 
of a thickness to be in accord with| made of strips 4% of an inch thick, 
depth or weight of the comb. The| having 4-inch bee-passages between 
two long bars are of the same length. | them. ‘The outside cover is a box 
When the ‘frame is nailed together it | open at the bottom, the end pieces of 
has no projecting top-bar. Now nail! which are wider than the sides and 
a block scant 3g of an inch thick, %| reach below the bottom-board when 
of an inch wide, and exactly 1 inch| only one set of frames is used. The 
long, to the outside of each end-bar, | sides of the box rest on the top of the 
exactly in their centre. sides of the hive on a cleat, while 
If the work is accurately done, the | the ends of the box pass loosely down 
bearings of the blocks will be just 14 | by the ends of the frames and bottom- 
inch from the centre of the frame, up| board, which protects the frames, | 
and down. Now nail a thin strip of|etce., from storms, etc. The spare 
wood on the inside, to the front and| honey chamber, of course, is one of 
rear ends of the hive or case. You|the objects of this box or cover, and | 
will see that when the frames are | is 6 in. high and of the size of the hive. | 
dropped into place, the end blocks! Abronia,? Mich. 
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Ventilating Hives in Winter, 


R. F. HOLTERMANN. 








lt appears to me that the proper way 
to ventilate hives may largely depend 
upon the place our colonies are in. [f 
the colonies are in cellars or reposi- 
tories, with the temperature suffi- 
ciently high, as Messrs. Barber, Hall. 
etc., have them, there is no necessity 
for upward ventilation, as the heat 
either drives off the moisture, or on 
account of the high temperature the 
atmosphere is able to hold more 
moisture. Should the temperature 
tall, the moisture would condense. 
Whilst now it may be perfect wis- 
dom to permit of no upward ventila- 
tion (or practically so) under these 
circumstances, it might be, and is, in 
my estimation, a great mistake to 
give bees wintered outside or in cold 
repositories, no upward ventilation, 
for the moisture condenses upon the 
interior and contents of the hive. I 
have frequently, even late in the fall, 
found moisture condensed in great 
drops upon the under side of enameled 
cloth of a propolis-covered quilt, and 
I never permit them to remain upon 
the hive after cool weather comes on. 
But whilst 1 would under the above 
circumstances strongly condemn any- 
thing that would prevent a passage of 
moisture, I would as strongly advo- 
cate putting upon the top of the hive 
flannel, chaff, etc., to hinder the pas- 
sage of the heated air as much as 
possible. True, if the moisture passes 
upward and out, the hot air must to a 
degree, but we haye above the bees a 
substance which is practically known 
as an absorbent of moisture and a 
repeller (or confiner) of air. In our 
Canadian climate, from experience 
and observation, I would say, for out- 
door wintering a clamp appears to me 
to be the best way to winter bees 
above ground. Chaff hives are ex- 
pensive, unwieldy, inconvenient for 
manipulation, besides possessing 
many other disadvantages which more 
than cover the advantages. 
Brantford, Ont. 


_——_- 





t= The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their ninth 
semi-annual convention at Cooper Union 
(Room 22) in New York City, on Wednesday, 
March 10, 1886, at 9:30 a.m. All who are 
interested in bee-culture or honey are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. We expecta 
large delegation from the Philadelphia 
Association to meet with us, and it promises 
to be one of the most interesting as well as 
instructive conventions that this Associa- 
tion has ever held. A special invitation is 
extended to ladies, well knowing that they 
are by no means a small factor in our in- 
dustry. Beginners, it is well known, will 
learn more by attending one good conven- 
tion than ayear of practical experiments 
wil) teach them. All are requested to bring 
something to exhibit, and if you cannot 
come, send us an essay to read on some live 
subject. W. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 


-—_- 





Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The Bas 
JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 
both be sent for $1.30. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886. Time and place of Meeting. 


_N. Jersey & Eastern, at N. Y. City, N. Y. 
mer Won padwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., New York. 


Apr. 10.—Union, at Dexter, Iowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, Lowa. 


Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, Lowa. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Ills. 
yar In order to have this table complete, Secre- 


taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. . 
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Bees Quiet in the Cellar.—T. F. 
Kinsel, Shiloh, 4 O., writes : 


My bees are in the cellar. The 
temperature is never higher than 44° 
Fahr., and never as low as 32°. They 
are very quiet yet; with my ear 
against the hives I can always hear 
them—day or night. Are they hiber- 
nating? Do bees snore in their 
sleep ? 


[We giveitup. Ask us something 
easier, next time.—ED.] 





Pleasant Weather Again.—G. M. 
Doolittle, Borodino,© N. Y., on Feb. 
9, 1886, says: 


The cold weather has ended, and 
to-day the bees had a fine flight, with 
the mercury at 51° in the shade. All 
of my bees had a flight except one 
colony that died about Feb. 1, with 
the diarrhea, contracted about the 
middie of October. There is some- 
thing about this disease that none of 
us understand yet. 





Varnish Barrels for Honey.—T. J. 
C., Cincinnati,o. O., asks the follow- 
ing question : 

Would barrels that had copal var- 
nish in them, be oes to keep honey 
in, if they were cleaned out and then 
waxed ? 

[By no means. 
be spoiled.—Ep. ] 


The honey would 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—C. Beal, 
Columbia,o. Texas, on Feb. 7, 1886, 
writes : 


I have received a vast amount of 
useful khowledge in bee-culture from 
the perusal of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Cook’s Manual is worth 
its weight in gold to any man, though 
he has but a few colonies of bees. 
Honey is so plentiful here that we let 
the bees live on their patural stores. 
The 10-frame Langstroth hive is good 
enough forme. Myself and Mr. Jesse 
Parks formed a partnership in the 
bee-business last spring, he furnish- 
ing the bees and the hives in flat, and 


have 


ym divided. I extracted about 
5 gallons. I commenced last spring 
with 70 colonies, incr them to 
130, lost 7 by the combs melting down 
and by the moth. All my old colonies 
were in box-hives, and my gouns 
colonies are in Langstroth and Gallup 
hives. My apiary is on the banks of 
the Brazos river. We had 5 overflows 
during spring and summer, which was 
a big drawback to s gathering 
a My bees, for the last 10 days, 

en carrying in pollen. They 
are all blacks, and become very cross 
sometimes, but with a Bingham 
smokerI can soon quiet them. Last 
October I introduced 4 Italian queens 
successfully, and now the young Ital- 
ians are working nicely. 


Feeding Bees for Winter, etc.—J. 
H. Andre, Lockwood,? N. Y., on 
Feb. 10, 1886, writes : 


On page 59 I spoke of putting 3 
colonies into winter quarters which 
had been fed late in the fall, and cold 
weather shut the young bees in with- 
out their having a flight. It is con- 
ceded that such colonies will not 
stand the winter well on account of 
pollen eating, butit isnearly 8 months 
since they have had a flight, and I 
carried them out fora flight to-day, 
and so far as I could see they were 
all right, and spot the snow but very 
little. One of them was fed for a 
week or more, probably 8 or 10 pounds 
of syrup. I do notsee how Mr. Dadant 





good honey is the most natural food 
for bees, and I cannot see where the 
rofit comes in by extracting all the 
oney and then feeding ail winter. 
I noticed on a neighbor’s farm a 
willow tree that did not blossom until 
after fruit-blossoms were gone. Itis 
the only one I ever saw in this 
vicinity. The bees were working 
upon the blossoms ina perfect swarm. 
It would be a valuable acquisition to 
our bee-pasturage here, as it blossoms 
between fruits and white clover. I 
would like to hear its name through 
the Bee JOURNAL, and whether it is 
— in any place purposely for its 
1oney-producing qualities. 





could have told any more plain facts | testify that I was employe 
in the same amount of space than he| Heddon during the year 1884, and I 
did on page 75. It is my opinion that | 4m ‘ : 
development of his latest invention, 
for many of his experiments were 





Good Prospect for Clover.—John 


Feb. 10, 1886, write : 
Our bees seem to have stood the 


clover this winter, as it is alive and 
looks as if there would be a good crop 
this season. We never have much of 
a clover crop when the earth is bare 
and the weather extremely cold, as it 
has been the past month, the mercury 
being as low as 20° below zero, and 
for five days 11° and 12° below. We 
notice that the bees have wintered 
better during the past cold spell than 





I doing all the work. The honey was 


ever before. As they had no flight 


Nebel & Son, High Hill,o+ Mo., on} 


| 
| 





tioned by W. Z 
reply to Query, No. 201. 
will result in disaster to chan 
with 2 colonies of bees in early spring 
when honey is not comingin. I have 
had queens killed and large numbers 
of bees destroyed by making 
a es when I considered it very 

air 
beginners would be, to be a little cau- 
tious about changing places with 
colonies except in the heighth of the 
honey gathering. 


for 6 weeks we thought some of them 
would be in poor condition, but we 
find that very few dead bees have 
been carried out, and they have not 
spotted the snow as much as they 
td do when being confined so 
ong. 
summer stands packed in chaff. Those 
in cellars are resting quietly. Al- 
though it is not over yet, we feel safe 
now in getting our bees through the 
winter. 


They are wintering on the 


Strengthening Weak Colonies.—H. 


R. Boardman, East Townsend, O., 
on Feb. 18, 1886, writes : 


I protest against the plan men- 
- Hutchinson, in his 
It certainly 
places 


such 


oney weather. My advice to 





An Original Invention.—Wm. A. 


Stolley, Grand Island,©Nebr., wishes 
to give this testimony : 


I have read Mr. Demaree’s article 


on page 102, and I feel it me | duty to 


by Mr. 


ersonally acquainted with the 


laced in my charge. I know that the 


idea of a brood-camber in two parts 
originated with him, and I remember 
just when, where and how. 


I further 
know that the idea of thumb-screws 
for clamping frames was original with 
him, though we found it had been 
previously used in bee-hives, but not 
as (nor for the purpose) he uses it. 
Simple justice compels me to say that 
I never saw any one more careful and 
conscientious about copying the work 
of another. I think he would as soon 
steal wood, as the results of another’s 
mental labor. His students know, 
and will testify to the truth of these 
statements. 


Finding Queens.—Warren Pierce, 
Garrettsville, ¢O., writes : 


winter pretty well sofar. They had | Although the answers given to 
a good cleansing flight on Feb. 7 and | Query, 
8, the mereury'being as high as 50°! expert, and will work especially well 
above zero, and the 6 inches of snow | with Italian bees, yet for a crowded 
which has been on the ground since | colony of blacks or cross hybrids, and 
Jan. 8, has all melted. The snow has | an inexperienced hand, I think I can 
proven a blessing in protecting the | suggest a better plan, as follows: 


0. 195, are sufficient for the 


A short time before you wish to re- 
move the queen, examine the hive 
and see that the honey-board, quilt or 
enameled-cloth which covers the 
brood-chamber, is not prea 
down, but can be removed without 
delay. Then after they have become 
quiet, give them afew good puffs of 
smoke, and in a few seconds remove 
the quilt carefully and look among 
the bees on top of the frames. If you 
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do not find her there, she will doubt- 
less be found among the bees adher- 
ing to the quilt. With a little prac- 
tice to learn the right quantity of 
smoke to use, and the time it will 
require the queen to run to the top of 
the hive, any one will be able to find 
a queen in this way nine times out of 
ten without removing a frame. 


A“Sweet Hum.”’—John Rey, East 
Saginaw,© Mich., Feb. 18, 1886, says : 


My bees had a fine time last week ; 
they were flying for 4 days, and clean- 
ing house in general, and preparing 
for another cold spell. I think that 
the bees that are wintered on the 
summer stands, in this section, will 
fare better than they did last winter. 
They are in good condition so far. 


Very Much the Best.—D. Videto, 
of North East,-o Pa., writes thus: 


I have always read with great in- 
terest all the writings of Mr.G. M. 
Doolittle, because he gave us instruc- 
tions which I thought were new and 
valuable, until I read what he said on 

age 83, viz.: ‘“‘I do not know but 
here could be a better Bee Journal 
otten up than the one you publish, 
ut so far there never has been.” 
Now I think that Mr. Doolittle was 
positively conscious that everybody 
that reads bee-papers at all knows this 
to be a fact; only he should have 
stated that it is VERY MUCH the best. 


Bees Doing Well.—14—J. V. Cald- 
well, (125—165), Cambridge,» Ills., on 
Feb. 9, 1886, says : 

In the fall of 1884 I had 156 colonies 
of bees; in the spring of 1885, 125 
colonies, those lost having dwindled: 
I increased the 125 colonies to 165, 
during the season, and obtained 2.800 
pounds of comb honey, or about 2244 
pounds per colony, spring count. The 
average price per pound that I re- 
ceived for my honey was 13 cents. 
Our honey season was cut short by 
dry weather in July, and we had no 
fail crop. My bees are all in a bee- 
eave and cellar, and are doing well, 
so far as I can judge, as they are 
packed in closely. 


Bee-Keepers are Jubilant. —Smith 
& Smith, Kenton,+o O., on Feb. 15, 
1886, write : 


Bees have had a fine flight the past 
week, and are in good condition. On 
the morning of Feb.8 the sun rose 
brightly, with a south breeze soft and 
balmy ; by 12 m. the mercury went up 
to 50° in the shade, and the bees had 
a good flight. On Feb. 9, 10 and 11 
the weather was clear and warm, and 
the bees have cleaned out there hives, 
etc. Very few dead bees were brought 
out. The bees look clean, bright and 
bealthy. We have talked with quite 
a number of bee-keepers, and they all 
report well. We have not heard of a 
single colony being lost so far. Bee- 
men all feel jubilant. We have al- 
most all our bees in a cellar, and they 
are very quiet, and seem to be in 
splendid condition. 





Bees had a Splendid Flight.—T. 
F. Bingham, Abronia,? Mich., on 
Feb. 15, 1886, writes : 


My bees on the summer stands had 
a splendid flight last week, and have 
wintered finely so far. They cared 
very little about flying, though they 
had no flight for 3 months. In the 
cellar as well as out-doors, there were 
hardly any dead bees, and it was as 
still as a summer eve, though 3 
months in the cellar on 5-inch frames. 
It would please any one to see them 
cluster below the ‘combs in the open 
space allowed them for the purpose. 


Gathering Pollen.—7—Z. A. Clark, 
(85—157), Arkadelphia,§ Ark., on 
Feb. 16, 1886, writes as follows : 


My bees brought in the first pollen 
on Feb. 13 and 14—about the same 
time for the past two years. I have 
lost about 5 per cent. of my bees up to 
this time, but from now until honey 
comes in it will require careful 
attention. Alder is now in bloom; 
elm and maple are nearly open, and if 
we have pleasant weather we do not | 
anticipate much trouble. My bees are | 
now beginning to build up. I take 
out the outside combs that are empty, 
and replace them with frames having 
foundation starters in the centre of 
the brood-nest a little later, and have 
nice frames of worker combs built. 
While the colonies are weak they will 
build worker comb. 


Bees Wintering Nicely, etc.—J. 
H. Tait, Endicott,o Nebr. on Feb. 
11, 1886, writes: 

~ bees are thus far wintering 
nicely, with the exception of 3 colo- 
nies that have been very restless for 
a week or more. I use the Langs- 
troth hive with the portico, and on 
putting them into the cellar I con- 
fined them by wire-screens over the 
entire fronts of the hives. The 3 
colonies referred to filled the fronts and | 
kept beating against the wire until a} 
large number of the bees had perished. 
I removed the wire, second-story and 
sheet, scraped out the dead bees and 
left them for a half hour, and upon 
returning I found them quiet and 
apparently happy and contented ; there 
is no indication of disease among 
them. The remaining 20 colonies are 
perfectly quiet. The average tem- 
perature of my cellaris from 40° to 
45°. All my bees have natural stores. 
Willany of the prominent apiarists 
please state the cause of the disturb- 
ance with these 3 colonies ? 


When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Brg 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


-_ +--+ 





@” The Southern Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold its 3rd. annual meeting at the court-house 





in Janesville, Wis., on March 9, 1886, at 10 a.m. All 
interested are invited. JOHN C. LYNCH, Sec. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market, 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, , 
Monday, 10 a. m., Feb. 22, 18886, | 


The following are the latest quot,. 
tions for honey and beeswax receiveg 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y.—Sales have been quite good this mont) 
for best grades of comb honey, some bringing i¢ 
per pound when in perfect order. There is a ligh; 
supply here, and now is a favorable time to fo). 
ward shipments. Extracted honey brings 6@c, 

BEESW AX,—25@2é6c. per Ib. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8, 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.— We note an improvement of sales of 
honey the past week, but prices continue to ruje 
low. We quote as follows: Fancy white com) 
in 1-lb. paper cartons, 13@14c.; the same in 1-}p, 
glassed or unglassed sections, 12@13c.; the same 
in 2-lb. glassed sections, 9@10}¢c., and fair to goog 
in glassed 2-ibs..8@9c. Fancy buckwheat honey 
in 1-lb. unglassed sections, 1%c.; the same in 2-\p, 
sections, glassed,8@9c. Extracted,white,6}4@7¢. 
buckwheat, | Cc. 

BEES W AX.—27@28c. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—The market is quiet and the demand 
light just now. We quote prices as follows :- 
Choice comb honey, 10@12c. Extracted, in bar- 
rels, 4446@5c. Extra fancy of brizht color and in 
No, 1 peckages, _oevenss on above prices, 

saeew AS 


rm at 22}¢c. ao 
. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8. 
CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.--The demand is extremely slow for ex- 
tracted honey. Manufacturers seem to have taken 
arest. There is only a fair demand for honey in 
glass jars, and for comb honey. Prices are un- 
cha d and nominal, with occasional arrivals and 
a large stock on the market. We quote extracted 


honey at 4@8c., and choice comb honey at 12@14c. 


n o Jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—There is a good home demand for 
it. bias 25c. per lb. for choice yellow. 
Cc. F. Mots & SON, Freeman & Central Ave. 


i 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—The market is not quite as active as it 
has been, owing, no doubt, to many attractions of 
the Holiday Season. Best white, 1-ib. sections 
sell at 15c., and 2-]bs. for 13@14c., but there is not 
so much sale for the latter. Second grade honey 
is dull at 12@13c, Old white, 10@12c. Extracted, 
7@&c. per |b. 

BEESW AX.—Very scarce at 22@25c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—The market continues about unchang- 
ed, except that stocks are somewhat reduced, and 
»ssibly a little firmer feeling on extracted honey. 
‘he demand, however, is not heavy for this time 
of the year, and we cannot expect any better pri- 
ces, as no one seems inclined to hold, and conces 
sions are made inthe buyer’s favor. Choice 1-lb. 
sections of comb honey, 15@16c ; 2-lbs., 12@14c. 
Extracted, 5@7c., according to quality. 
BEESW AX.—It is in ins 4 light supply, and it 
would bring 22@25c. for good average grades. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—The sale for honey for the past month 
has been as light as we have ever known it, and 
prices are weak. One-pound, white clover, 13@15¢; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 

EES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & KIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—The market is very dull. We quote as 
follows: White and extra white comb, 114¢@13c.; 
dark comb, 64%@8c. White extracted, 544@5\<c.; 
c.; dark and candied, 3%4{@4c. 
? uotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—The market is well supplied with comb 
honey and prices have declined. Best white in |- 
Ib. sections, 14c.; honey in larger sections can be 
bought for less. 

ett 5 5 
M. H. Hunrt., Bell Branch, Mich. 


2 << 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful] information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, an binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 
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e is a ligh; 
+ to for 
" 6c, Issued every Wednesday by 
ater 8, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
of PROPRIETORS, 
Sales of 
nite ale Ime 923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ne in 1-1, At One Dollar a Year. 
; the Same 
air to good 
ay i honey 7 
n 2- 
een ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
1dson St. | 
} 
> oe 
PB demand 4 1 t 
follows :- Specia 0 1ces. 
d, in bar. 
or and in Pe er 2) a AIRS Fe 
4 no 
reial St. To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
ty A togive their P. O. address and name, when 
honey in writing to this office. We have several letters 
aA = (some inclosing money) that have no name; 
extracted many others having no Post-Office, County 
b 12@ 14e, or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
mand for ofice and get your mail at another, be sure 
ral Ave. to give the address we have on our list. 
-— > 
ee Golden Rules for successful advertis- 
sections ing, are these : 1. Attractive display. 2. Sal- 
> oo ient points clearly stated. 3. Repetition. 


xtracted, Don’t spend all your money in one insertion, 
4. Choice of the Paper which reaches the 








When renewing subscriptions please send 
an extra name or two with your own and 
secure a premium. We have some colored 
Posters, which we will send FREE, to put 
up in conspicuous places. We will with 
pleasure send sample copies to any one who 
will try to get up a club. 








Advertisements. 


The NEW Heddon Hive, 


We have made afrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail ; nailed and also in the flat. 








The e ving gives a good idea of the hive. 
The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
or inverted at will. The cover, bottom-board, and 
top and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
of a regular bee-space, so that the surplus cases 
with the sections, may be placed between the two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may be transposed 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bored for wires. 

A SAMPLE HIVE includes the bottom-board 
and stand ; aslatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6-inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each containing 28 one- 
| pound sections, one with wide frames and separa- 
| tors, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be interchanged with the other 
stories, but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immediate use. Price, 
$4.00, complete. 

HIVES READY TO NAIL.—In filling orders for 
these hives, in the flat, we make 6 different com- 
binations, so that our customers may make a 
selection from the sample nailed hive, without 
waiting for us to quote prices, and the different 
kinds will be known by the following numbers : 


No. 1 consists of the stand, bottom-board, 
cover, two 6-inch brood-cbambers, 16 frames, and 
the slatted honey-board. Price, $1.55 each. 


No. @ is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 





Street. people you want to reach. These rules 
never fail. 

unchang- an 

iced, and 99 ; 

ater. Wire Nails have advanced in price, as | 

tter pri- will be seen by quotations on page 127, jast 

ieee Me column. 

12@14e. ee ee ee ee 

eS Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 

falnut. Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring acopy. Send name and 

or address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 

| it, and for it. 

13@15¢; 

Cc. _> 

Street. Beeswax Wanted.—We are now paying 
24 cents per pound for good,average, yellow 

yuote as Beeswax, delivered here. Cash on arrival. 


4@ 13¢.; Shipments are solicited. The name of the 





(@5\<¢c.; 

shipper should be put on every package to 
_.. prevent mistakes. 
+49 Perforated-Zinec.—We have laid in a 
can be stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 


drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
Mich. any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 





a fitthe Langstroth hive—19%x14%—Price 25 
n ever cents each. 

. The ain 

ellent, 

lo any Extracted Honey.— Any one having 
~_— white extracted honey for sale, are invited 


to correspond with us. We are paying 7 
cents per Ib. for it, delivered here. 





one surplus story containing 28 sections without 
| separators—interchangeable, but not reversible.— 
| Price, 82.00 each. 


No. 8 is the same as No. 2, with two surplus sto- 
ries as therein described. Price, 82.50 each. 

No. 4 is the same as No. 1, with the addition of 
one surplus story containing 28 sections in wide 
frames with separators, which can be reversed, 
inverted, and interchanged, the same as the brood- 
cnambers. Price, $2.30 each. 


No. & is the same as No. 4, with two surplus 
arrangements as therein described. Price, 83.00. 


Ne. 6 contains all the parts as described in the 
sample nailed hive. Price,#®.75 each. 


Those desiring the hives without the stand,honey- 
board or sections, may make the following deduc- 
tions from the above prices : Stand, 14 cents; 
honey-board, 8 cents ; and the 28 or 56 sections, as 
the case may be, at 44 cent each, respectively, 

We will also make the following deductions on 
quantities ordered all at one time: For 10 or more 
hives, 5 per cent. discount ; for 25 or more hives, 
7 1-2 per cent.; for 50 or more, 10 per cent. 

It is absolutely essential to order one 
nailed hive as a pattern for putting those 
in the flat together correctly. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 





Good News for Dixie ! 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, 
Sections, Extractors, Smokers, Sepa- 
rators, &c., of Root's Manufacture, 
shipped from here at his prices. 
Also 8. hives of Southern yellow pine, and 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in general. Price 
List Free. J. M. JENKINS, 
8A4t Wetumpka, Ala. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


In order to more fully supply the wants of his cus- 
tomers, has entered into partnership with his neigh- 
bor, R. L. Taylor, and will offer for sale, bees (full 
colonies, or by the pound), queens, Given founda- 
tion, white poplar sections, hives, cases, feeders, 
empty combs, etc., etc. Also hens’ eggs, for hatch- 
ing, of three varieties. For clecaler and price-list, 


dress WwW. Z. . 
sEtf ROGERSVILLE, Genesee Co., MICH. 








4 COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES for 
SALE, together with extra hives, frames 
and utensils. I intend to move away in the spring- 
Terms given upon application L. ADAMS. 
8E3t AYFAIR, Cook Co., ILLS. 


BeeKeeners 


WHOLESALESBRETAI Le 


ET, ie TOLEDO 





















OHI 
Orders filled the day they are received, ex- 
cept for bees and queens. sat 


SEND FOR IT. 


We have just issued a new Circular that 

will interest any bee-keeper. Send your 

name on a etal card for it. 

Cash paid for Beeswax. 

A. B. HOWRE, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 
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Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








OTICE.—For $3.00 I will mail direct, Frank 
Cheshire’s great scientific work now publishing 
in parts, Bees and Bee -Keeping.”—Arthur Todd,— 
— Foundation Depot—Germantown, Pa. 
6A4t 








WARDED First Premium at Michigan State 
Fair in 1884; and and again in 1885 at the 
Inter-State Fair held at St. Jose h, Mo. Prices 
greatly reduced. SPECIAL RATES on large lots 
Address as above for price list of Apiarian Supplies 
and Berry Packages. 6A3t 


R SALE.—120 Colonies of Bees— 

mostly Italians. If desired a place in 
connection of 20 acres can be bought or rented for 
aterm of years, inside corporation of 6,000 inhab. 
2 1-2 acres grape vineyard, 3 acres apple orchard, 1 
acre pear orchard, and a quantity of small fruit ; 
buildings in good condition. For particulars 
address, G. C. SODEN, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Alt 


FORSALE or RENT 


45 COLONIES of Bees, with ample facilities 
9) on hand for the accommodation of all the 
Increase and Surplus. Preparations mostly for 
extracted honey, though either or both may be 
worked for to advantage. Safe and convenient 
wintering repository, good pasture and location,— 
7 miles north of Omaha. A 








| 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


N. s 
MAIL (Concord Apiary), FLORENCE, NEBR. 
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115 SQUARE DEALING. 


Believing that if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow- 
men his patrons are his best advertisers, 1 invite all to 


make inquiry of the character of m 
million of Farmers, Gardeners an 
used them during the past thirty years. 
large 
seed t 


seeds among over a 
Planters who have 
Raising a 
— of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise the 

ey sell) | was the first seedsman in the United 


States to warrant (as per catalogue) their purity and freshness. 
My new Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1886 will be 
sent FREE to all who write for it. Among an immense variety, 


my friends w 


ill find in it (and in none other) a new drumbead Cab- 


bage, just about as early as Henderson’s, but mearly twice as 
large ! J 


ames J.H. Gregory, Marbiehead, Mass. 





BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


13th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
4,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 

More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. Thewhole | 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the | 
very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly | 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,#1.25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultura] College, Mich. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


1Aly 








Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smoker, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 


For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.. ~ CINCINNATI, O. 
P.S.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee- Kee per 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
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A, ,_ Bingham Smokers 


as HONEY-KNIVES. | 
| rT Pa Send for Circulars. 

i ou 
i . Bingham & Hetherington, | 
ABRONIA, MICH. | 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Reco: ding Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

23 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO. ILL. 
EVERGREENS — 

and European Larches; all 

sizes. All Nursery grown at 

prices never before offered. 
Srway Serace, Scotch, Aus- | 

trian, White and Mountain 

Pines, Balsam Fir, Northern 

Red Cedar, and Arbar Vitea 

from $3. per 1,000 up Shipped 
with safety to all parts of the 


U.S. Price list free. D. BULL, | 
Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, LiL | 








<= 
f 4E4t 
Western BEE-KEEPERS’ Supply House. 


We manufacture Bee- Keepers’ sup- 
plies of all kinds, best quality at low- 
est prices. Hives, Sections, Comb | 
Foundation, Extractors, Smokers, 
Crates, Honey Buckets Veils, Feed- 
ers. Bee-Literature, etc., ete, 
Imported Italian Queens, 
Italian Queens, Bees by the 
Ib., Nucleus or Colony. “Bee- 
Keepers’ Guide, Memoranda and 
Illustrated Catalogue” of 48 po 
FREE to Bee-Keepers. Address 
JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
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Honey Extractors, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCEK, 





Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 


ly for it. 


Hive-Lifting Device, 
llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 
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FLAT - BOTTOM 


high side-wealls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay @4e. per ib., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Given’s Foundation Pres 


[= GIVEN PRESS stands in the frou 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATIOoy 
in Wired Frames, as well as foundation fo, 
SECTIONS, Without a dissenting voice, a) o; 
our customers affirm its superiority. 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
J.B. CALDWELL & CO., 


HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL, 


1ABtf 
New Style, Embossed Hidden Name ang 
Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name op, 
10¢., 13 pecks $1; warranted best sold. Sam. 


11Aly Ple book,4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau,N_y, 


ANTED.—Two 

bees. Three hun 
perience. Address, 
4Atf . 








yours men to work with 

red colonies—27 years’ ex. 

8S. 1. FREE . 
ITHACA, Wis. 


BE ES, bee-hives, imported queens—first-class— 
cheap. OTIS N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo, 
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(ESTABLISHED 1864.) 


BRE Sure LIES, — 


We furnish EVERYTHING needed 

in the Apiary, of practical construc. 

tion, and at the lowest price, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your address ona 
Postal card, and we will pond 708 our Lilustrated 
Catalogue free. EK. KRETCHMER, 
6A8t 14Ctf COBURG, Montgomery Co., IOWA. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published every 
Week, at Ten Shillings and 10d. r annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to doit. It is edited by T. W. Cowan, Esq. 


The British Bee Journal and the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, one year, for $3.50. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty, 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustra' Price Vist. 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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of #90 a month 

and Expenses pai 

agents everywhier 

to travel and sell staple goods to dealers, «: 

$40 a month & expenses to distribute circu 

lars in your vicinity, All expenses advanced 

sal romptly paid. Sample package o! 
our goods endl Ral perticulare FREE. Send 8 cents 
for postage, packing, etc. We mean what we say. 
NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





oe . 
Fruit-Farm & Apiary 
FOR SALE CHEAP! 
9g ACRES, hill-land,}4 well-stocked with apples, 
e ches, pears, plums, quinces, grapes, and 
smal! fruit, in fine bearing condition. The remain- 
der is in pasture, grain, ete. Apiary contains 
140 ITALIAN COLONIES in Langstroth 
hives. Bee-house and all modern appliances for 
apiculture, in as good location for bees and honey 
as can be found. Good 10-room house, beautifully 
located, commanding a view of the city, river and 
surrounding country. New barn and out-buildings, 


cistern, never-failing springs, etc. Reasons for 
selling—uge and ill-health. 


1Atf §. A. STILLMAN, LOUISIANA, MO. 


Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Sections. 


Largest Bee-Hive Factory in the World. 


Capacity, one car-load per day. Best of goods at 
lowest prices. Write for price-list. 


c. B. LEWIS & CO. 


51Atf. WATERTOWN, WIS. 





